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By BUSWELL-BROWNELL-JOHN 


Informal workbooks are the foundation of this succesful arithmetic program 
for grades 1 and 2. Organized in convenient teaching units—most of which 
occupy a single page—they offer interesting activities involving concrete num- 
ber experiences. Youngsters learn through thinking and doing. For the first 
half-year Jolly Numbers, Primer, New Edition. For the second half-year 
Jolly Numbers, Book One, New Edition. For the second year Jolly Numbers, 
Book Two, New Edition. 


Jolly Number Tales, Book One and Book Two supplement the workbooks with 
lively stories correlating reading and arithmetic. Valuable Teachers’ Manuals 
available. Ask for circular No. 699. 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


One Clear Call 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is entering its 95th year of service to 
Kentucky teachers. It was in the month 
of October, 1851, that Dr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge called a convention of all 
commissioners, trustees and teachers to 
meet in Frankfort. The purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss all matters per- 
taining to the common schools of Ken- 
tucky. So far as we have any records, 
this was the first meeting of its kind to 
be held in Kentucky. It was at this ses- 
sion and the subsequent one held in 
Louisville in 1852 that the first steps 
leading to the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation were taken. Like all young or- 
ganizations, its growth was slow. For 
many years there was no membership 
plan. It was not until the turn of the 
century that leaders began to think of the 
possible influence of public opinion and 
the potential power inherent in the 
teachers and friends of education. It 
was then that a definite organization got 
under way and actually started to func- 
tion. As the effectiveness of organized 
effort began to manifest itself, the 
teachers began to see the value of con- 
certed effort, and as a result the member- 
ship began a rapid growth which has 
reached the point where practically all 
teachers are members of the Kentucky 
Education Association. This record has 
been maintained for many years. The 
loyalty of the membership has been 


rewarded by generous treatment on the 
part of the State Legislature. The last 
dozen years have developed considerable 
increases in the amounts appropriated 
for education, with a consequent increase 
in the remuneration for teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors and superintendents. 
There are many other products of 
united effort. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Retirement Law, Tenure Law, 
Equalization Law and Tax Law. All the 
items have been mentioned many times 
before, but we are conscious of the fact 
that many new teachers come into the 
profession each year and they should 
know the record of the organization 
which represents the teachers and _ the 
teachers alone. One of the largest 
factors in the success of the Kentucky 
Education Association has been the fact 
that it has concerned itself with the wel- 
fare of school teachers and school child- 
ren, and has made no alliance with any 
organization that might have divided 
interest or provoked controversy. Our 
future accomplishments will depend up- 
on a strictly professional united front. 
It is hoped that the experienced members 
will lend their efforts to the end that no 
young teacher may fail to see the value, 
even the necessity, of a single united pro- 
fessional agency which will stand as a 
guardian for every member of the pro- 
fession. Thus we will foster the ideals 
of our great leaders of a century ago. 
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How Can We Save the Family? - 


O NATIONAL CULTURE, indeed the 
entire European type of civilization, 
its economic system, its social ideals, 
its institutions, is on trial for its life. 
Supported by the unprecedented devel- 
opment of science and invention, this 
European culture has conquered the 
world. But it has not conquered itself 
and is in grave danger of decline in much 
the same manner and from the same 
causes as characterized the decline of 


IF and AND 


If you can live 

Within the light 

Of one great truth 
That has no change, 
That one broad beam 
Will shape your course 


To destiny. 

And if one great 
Eternal law 
Becomes your guide, 
Its steady lead 

Will draw you on 
Through troublous ways 
And make your life 
A patient one 
Though all the world 
Seems to ignore. 

And if your deeds 
Are built around 
Inspired faith 

In one ideal 

You'll still be calm 
And still unspoiled 
Although the world 
May seem to praise. 


v. Pk. 
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the ancient Roman Empire—war, mate- 
rialistic ideas of success supplanting 
spiritual ideals, love of luxury, declining 
births, aging of the population, disinte- 
gration of the family, and drift from 
dependence upon the family toward de- 
pendence upon the state or government. 

From 1790 at least, when the first cen- 
sus was taken, until the Civil War the 
population of the United States doubled 
every quarter century, and the outstand- 
ing characteristic was migration to the 
West. The family was the dominant eco- 
nomic and social institution; parents 
were working to leave their children an 
improved farm or a town business, and 
each village was expecting to be “bigger 
and better.” From the Civil War until 
the first World War, the migration of 
youth turned more and more toward the 
cities, where industry and commerce 
were developing rapidly. Largely as a 
result, the rate of population increase 
shifted from a geometrical to an arith- 
metical gain of roughly 15,000,000 a 
decade. 


Decline of Births 


After World War I, to be more correct 
after 1921, the number of births in the 
nation began to decline, each year aver- 
aging about 50,000 fewer than the year 
before until 1930, and then 100,000 
fewer each year until 1934. From 1934 
until 1940, during which years, owing 
to economic depression, a large number 
of youth were backed up on farms 
(where the birth rate is twice that in the 
cities) the number of births in the nation 
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became horizontal in trend. From 1940 
to 1943, with the onset of war and the 
draft, the number of marriages increased 
amazingly, with an increase in births 
occurring a year later. Now (1945) 
the number of marriages is decreasing 
greatly; and Dr. Whelpton, probably our 
most adroit statistician in the field of 
population, has shown quite conclusively 
that in all likelihood the recent increase 
in births will be practically counter-bal- 
anced by the decrease during the next 
ten years. 

The census of 1940 revealed that not 
enough children were being born to 
maintain the population of the nation 





must first grow old and gradually in. 
crease the number of deaths until eventu- 
ally deaths become more numerous than 


births. 
Reasons for Decline 


Why has the birth rate declined so 
greatly? In my opinion, the following 
factors have been important: 

1. The Rural-Urban Factor. Through- 
out the world, except in France, the 
modern industrial and commercial city 
has a much lower birth rate than the ru- 
ral areas. Not a city in the United States 
of over 100,000 population in 1940 had 
enough births to hold its population 





Number of Children Under 5 Years of Age Per 1,000 
Women I6 to 44 Years of Age (Inclusive) United 
States 1800-1930 and Estimate for 1934 
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00 4976" |} 

1810 976. 0 

1820 928 -4.9 
1830 877 -5.5 
1840 835 -4.8 
1850 699 -16.3 
1860 714 +2.3 
1870 649 -9.1 
1880 635 -1.8 
1890 554 -12.8 
1900 541 -2.4 
1910 508 -6.1 
1920 486 -4.3 
1930 407 -I6. 


1934 350% -14.0 

















* ESTIMATES OF PROF. WALTER WILLCOX PRIOR TO 1880. SEE PUBLICATION AMER. STAT. ASS'N. VOL. XIT P.495, BOSTON 19/2. 
* CHILOREN = RATIO OF BIRTHS 1925-1929 TO CENSUS 1930, APPLIED TO BIRTHS 1929-1933. 


CS, DEPARTMENT Of AGRICULTURE 


NEG. = BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 1—The birthrate, as measured by the ratio of children under 5 to women of childbearing age, has 
been decreasing in the United States for more than a century. From 1920 to 1930 the decline was over twice 
as rapid as in most previous decades. The significant fact shown by the graph is that the declining birth 
rate is a long-time trend, and that the rate of decline has become more rapid in recent years. 





permanently stationary, without immi- 
grants from foreign lands. But it will 
be 1960, probably 1970, possibly 1980, 
before the population of the nation be- 
gins to decline. It requires a generation 
of time, or about 30 years, for a decline 
in births to result in a declining popula- 
tion—the large number of middle-aged 


permanently stationary. In the urban 
population of the United States—that 
living in places of more than 2500 people 
—ten adults were rearing only seven 
children. In England, Germany, and 
Sweden this was true of these nations as 
a whole. Assume the birth rate falls no 
farther, these seven would have five chil- 
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dren in turn, and these five would have 
three and one-half. In a century, the 
number of births would fall to about 
one-third of the present number, and a 
little later population would decline in 
similar degree. 


By contrast, in the farm population of 
the United States ten adults were rearing 
just before the war about fourteen chil- 
dren. Again assuming a stationary re- 
production rate, these fourteen would 
have twenty children, and these twenty 
would have twenty-seven. 


The principal reason, I believe, why 
among the farming people the birth rate 
is twice that among the city people is 
that on the farm the family is the eco- 
nomic and social unit. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to farm without a wife 
or some family to live with, and children 
can help with the chores—even operate 
some of the machinery—and pay their 


way from ten years of age onward. 
Moreover, father, mother, and children 
all realize that if they are to have a new 
barn or buy a better bull they must work 
together and save for this common objec- 
tive. In brief, wife and children are eco- 
nomic assets and the family is the eco- 
nomic as well as social unit. 


Among most city families, on the other 
hand, the wife is not a necessity—there 
are plenty of restaurants and hotels near- 
by—and children are generally econom- 
ic liabilities from birth until marriage— 
sometimes, if they enter the professions, 
for a few years after marriage. The 
wife, unless she works outside the home, 
becomes more or less of a luxury; and 
the children also—like an automobile. 
Preference is clearly shown by the de- 
creasing number of children and increas- 
ing number of automobiles. In a mid- 
dle-class family, each costs about $200 


FE. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


Blackboards 
Bulletin boards 
Blackboard erasers 
Blackboard crayon 
Window shades 
School seating 
School furniture 


Available in Kentucky through 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


J. L. Lair, Secy. 
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to $300 a year, and if a father has three 
or four children he often cannot have an 
auto. 

These individual decisions as to rela- 
tive value become hardened into styles, 
even traditions. It has become the style 





borer in the city has even fewer children, 
the skilled worker still fewer, while the 
business and professional man’s family 
is smallest of all. The 1940 census re- 
vealed that the only urban occupational 
group which was reproducing itself con- 





NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 WOMEN 
15 TO 45 YEARS OF AGE IN UNITED STATES, APRIL 1, 1930 
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ABOUT 370 CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
WERE NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN POPULATION 
STATIONARY IN 1930 

































(95 % ON FARMS) 


®@ PORTLAND (OREGON), SAN FRANGISGO, LOS ANGELES, KANSAS GITY, ST. LOUIS, NASHVILLE, AND ATLANTA 


@ & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 25167 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 2—In 1930 the seven cities largely of American stock lacked 40 per cent of having enough chil- 
dren to maintain their population permanently stationary without accessions from outside, and all cities of 
over 100,000 population had a deficit of 20 per cent, while the smaller cities had a deficit of 7 per cent. On 
the other hand, the rural nonfarm (mostly village and suburban) population had a surplus of 27 per cent, 
and the farm population of 50 per cent. In 1930 urban deficit and rural surplus nearly balanced. Since 


1930 births have declined 10 per cent. 





among many city people to have only 
one or two children, whereas three are 
required to reproduce the race. This 
is because about 15 per cent of married 
people never have any children—unfor- 
tunately in most cases cannot have— 
while about 15 per cent of the children 
do not live to be married, and 15 per 
cent of those that do never marry. 

2. The Occupational Factor. The 
second factor indicated by the census 
statistics is occupation. The farm la- 
borer’s family averages the largest, the 
fram tenant’s slightly fewer, the farm 
owner’s a little less; the unskilled la- 


sisted of the families on W.P.A. (Of 
course, it may be that families were on 
W.P.A. because of numerous children 
rather than the other way around.) Col- 
lege professors’ families average only 
about one and a half children. 

What a comment on the intelligence of 
our professional people that they should 
be lowest of all in these reproduction 
rates! Is instinct a safer guide than in- 
telligence? Or is the cost and difficulty 
of obtaining an education and position 
in society too heavy a handicap? Would 
more university fellowships, especially 
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for married men, improve this sad situa- 
tion? 

3. The Educational Factor. Let .us 
consider this third reason—education. 
Recently the Carnegie Foundation and 
the Milbank Memorial Fund financed a 
complete survey of the city of Indian- 
apolis—over 100,000 families—having 
as its objective to determine the causes 
of this declining birth rate. Indianapo- 
lis was found to be the most representa- 
tive or typical city in the United States. 
The survey was supervised by the most 
competent statisticians in the country. 
It was found that the less the education 
the larger the family. For the father 
or mother who had never gone beyond 
the sixth grade in elementary school the 
number of children was nearly three 
times as large as for the high school 
graduates. Each additional year of 
grade and high school education reduced 
the number of children. The largest 
drop was between those parents who had 
had only three years in high school and 
those who had graduated. College edu- 
cation reduced the number of children 
little, if any, further. 

What are the influences in high school 
particularly that so seriously reduce the 
size of the future families? My guess is 
that it is not the teachers, nor the text- 
books, but the enveloping, pervasive, eco- 
nomic, and social environment—in brief, 
our modern urban culture, with its atti- 
tudes and ideals acquired in large part 
from the moving picture shows and ad- 
vertisements in the magazines. Consider 
the effect on gullible girls of the luxuri- 
ous glamor cast around the Hollywood 
manner of life. The American people 
have become materialistic and are be- 
coming blase! 

4. The Religious Factor. Religion 
was another factor which the Indianapo- 
lis Survey made a special effort to study. 
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OCTOBER 12—Christopher Columbus and 
shades of an era that understood price con- 
trol! The great navigator’s first expedition 
cost less than $2000. 

area 
DISCOVERY, the first book in ADVENTURES 
In READING series, creates a definite interest 
in the minds of seventh graders because they 
themselves selected the material. In addi- 
tion, the stimulating content extends the 
same educational philosophy which makes 
Easy GrowtH IN Reapine so successful. 

PPA 
VETERANS (male) who want a college edu- 
cation may attend Vassar but they will 
never hold a degree from there because 
under the Vassar charter, degrees may be 
conferred upon women only. 

RPP” 
HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEANINGFUL, 
a new professional book, by Leo J. Brueckner 
and Foster E. Grossnickle, authors of the 
famous ARITHMETIC WE Usz series, will 
soon be released. 


NEW CAR! Did you get yours? During the 
first half of this year, 654,000 units were ac- 
tually delivered although W.P.B.’s schedule 
had called for an output over 2,320,000. 
a a 
PRESIDENT J. S. Morrill of the University of 
Minnesota lauds THE Winston DicTIoNaRY 
thus: “The most ready-to-use dictionary 
that I have seen. It should be in every home, 
school, or office.” wan 
TEXTBOOKS from textbooks—Japan’s 
school books, definitely written from the 
militaristic viewpoint, are now being recon- 
verted into pulp which will be used for the 
production of new democratic books. 
i eed 
GIRLS—you are destined for matrimony with 
odds of 92 to 100. 
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Can religion overcome the materialism, 
the commercialism, the love of luxury? 
The answer can be yes or no. This much 
is certain, that the Catholic Church ex- 
erted an influence upon its members in 
Indianapolis far greater than the Prot- 
estant churches. Equally significant, the 
greater the difference in education the 
greater the difference in reproduction 
rates between Catholics and Protestants; 


indeed, Catholic college graduates had . 


almost enough children to reproduce the 
race. 

5. The Income Factor. In the Indi- 
anapolis Survey the rent paid for the 
house, or rental value in cases of owner 
occupancy, was obtained. By far the 
largest families were in the under $15 
monthly rentals, that is, in the slums. 
But the smallest families were not in the 
top rentals; rather, they gathered around 
the $50 a month rental. Earlier studies 


have shown similar results—that the 
smallest families are in the $2,500 to 
$3,500 income levels—among the social 
climbers. Among those families that 
have arrived, especially if the younger 
people have had enough income early in 
life to afford children, the families are 
almost as large as among the poor. But 
the families at this apex of the economic 
pyramid are few. 

We must be fair. It appears that in 
our present economic systema some of 
the poor in the cities have too many chil- 
dren. The Consumers’ Purchase Survey, 
made in 1936 cooperatively by the 
United States Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture, revealed that one-third of 
the families in the cities and towns down 
to 10,000 population in the east north 
central states had an income of less than 
$1,250 a year, and that in this third of 
the families if there were no children 
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#* COMPILED FROM CENSUS OF 1910 BY MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 27633 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 3—In 1929 the Milbank Memorial Fund tabulated the returns from the 1910 census inquiry, 
“Mother of how many children: Number born—,” for 100,000 native white women classified by occupation 
of husband. The results were standardized for age of wife, duration of marriage, etc. Farm laborers aver- 
aged 9 per cent more children born than tenants and these 12 per cent more than owner operators. But 
farm owner operators averaged 11 per cent more than unskilled laborers in the cities, while the unskilled 
averaged 25 per cent more than the skilled, and these 27 per cent more than business men. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School | (For both El 


DENTAL HEALTH 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


and S d (For High School and College.) NEW 





level.) ‘Exercise is Vital’’ chart plus | levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary Grooming-for-School charts in color, 


“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders | classes and special material for hig' 
school groups. 





(including check sheets). 


NEW Teacher’s Manual; student leaf- 
lets. Also New Hand Care Programs. 





Good News...Free Teaching Aids 
to Better Health and Grooming! 


Many NEW pieces are 
included in this effective visual material. 
Send coupon today. 


wm THESE carefully planned aids, many 
teachers tell us, important grooming and 
health habits are so much easier to impress 
upon their groups. 

Your teachers won’t want to miss the ma- 
terial suitable for their particular groups— 
special teaching helps which can greatly sim- 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-106 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


1. Physical Fitness 1] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 


3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness 1) 


plify their programs. Included are new, 
sprightly leaflets for distribution...a newly 
prepared Manual which provides practical 
working outlines for all the programs listed 
above...and colorful wall charts represent- 
ing the up-to-date visual method of present- 
ing health principles. 

So check the program most suitable for 
your groups. Then fill out and mail the cou- 
pon at once... to enable us to provide you 
with these teaching aids for use this fall. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


2. Dental Health (1 (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
Hand Care 1] 
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the couple spent 11 cents per meal for 
food, whereas if there were three chil- 
dren only 5 cents was spent per meal. 
Now 11 cents will buy milk and bread 
and green vegetables, also meat and eggs 
with sufficient frequency to maintain 
health and efficiency. But 5 cents per 
meal means slow starvation—not death, 
but susceptibility to disease and physical 
debility. 

6. Other Factors. There are other 
and important factors that influence the 
reproduction rate, notably age at mar- 
riage—a recent survey indicates that 
those women who marry at 20 years of 
age have nearly three times as many chil- 
dren as those who marry when 30 years 
old — duration of marriage, divorce, 
health of the wife, perhaps inheritance of 
fecundity. But enough has been said to 
indicate the complexity of the situation 


and reasons for its rapid development 
in recent years. 


The Dilemma 


It is clear that the fewer people who 
live on farms and in rural villages and 
the more who live in the cities, the lower 
is the birth rate likely to fall. On the 
other hand, every advance in agricultur- 
al technique, every new application of 
power to farming, tends to lower the 
number needed on the land and increase 
the migration to the cities. In 1840, 
about 70 per cent of the “gainfully em- 
ployed”, to use the census phrase, were 
engaged in agriculture; in 1940 only 17 
per cent, and today probably not more 
than 15 per cent. Moreover, about half 
of the farms in 1939, according to the 
census, produced less than $600 worth 
of products, and these farms contributed 





Shifts in Occupations, 1870-1930 
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FIGURE 4—Advances in agricultural technique, particularly the increase in use of power, has induced a 
great cityward migration of young farm people and a decrease in the proportion of the population engaged in 
agriculture. Until about 1920 these rural youth found employment in manufacturing, mining, distribu- 
tion, and the services. But soon after 1920 a decline started also in the proportion of the population en- 
gaged in mining and manufacturing. As a consequence, trade and clerical work and various services are 
absorbing young people who are no longer needed in the basic productive industries, and many remain un- 
employed. (Adapted from a diagram by Hurlin and Givens in Recent Social Trends in the United States— 
New York, 1933). 
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Under 600 
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799 


FIGURE 5—The ratio of children under 5 years of age to women of childbear- 
ing age (assumed in this case to be 20 to 45 years) is a better measure of the 
fertility of a population than the average size of the family or the crude birth 
rate (births per 1000 population). About 440 children under 5 per 1000 white 


women who are 20 to 45 are now necessary to hold population permanently 
stationary. In the Northeast and the Corn Belt the surplus of children in the 


NOTE: COUNTIES HAVING LESS 
THAN 100 WOMEN 20 TO 45 YEARS 
OF AGE ARE LEFT BLANK 


farm population above this number was 20 to 50 per cent in 1930, and in some 
suburban counties of the Pacific Coast States a deficit has developed. By con- 
trast, the surplus exceeded 100 per cent in many counties of the southern Appa- 


lachian and Ozark areas, and in a few counties elsewhere. 





only 7 per cent to the total’ commercial 
production of farm products. Half the 
farms in the nation are not needed to 
feed and clothe the people of the nation. 

But these small farms are producing 
more than their share of the children of 
the nation. If half the children reared 
on these poorer farms go to the cities, 
and it is probably a larger proportion, 
and we capitalize their value at $1,000 a 
year earning power for 30 years, the 
value of these migrating youth from the 
less productive of our farms is fully five 
times the value of the crops and other 
products sold. By far the most impor- 
tant products of these farms are children, 
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and the time may come when the Ameri- 
can people will realize this fact. 


What Can We Do? 


Can the city be made a good place to 
rear children—at least enough to repro- 
duce the race? I think it can be; I hope 
it will be. But it will be a different kind 
of city; and, more important, the citizens 
will have different objectives; different 
ideals of success, different judgments as 
to things worth while from those charac- 
teristic of city people today. It must 
be realized that the life is more impor- 
tant than the meat, and the body than 
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raiment. Our modern urban civilization 
is tending toward extinction. The writing 
can be clearly seen on the wall—“Thou 
are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 

We need a new St. Augustine to write 
of a new “City of God”. But I hope he 
will have enough faith and courage to 
place this city not far away in the heav- 
ens but here on earth, right here in Amer- 
ica. 

Meanwhile we should realize that the 
people of the future are the children of the 
poor but proud farmers of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains, of the croppers 
and tenants of the Cotton Belt, of the hill 


folks that live along the Ohio River and 
its tributaries, of the Amish and Men- 
nonites of Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas, of 
the German-Russian Catholics of North 
Dakota, of the Mormons of Utah and 
Idaho, and other plain and humble 
people who have been partially protected 
from the influences of modern urban cul- 
ture by their geographic isolation or 
their religious convictions. 

Can we devise a kind of education that 
will sharpen our sense of values enough 
to reverse the trend and save the family? 
If not, we may educate ourselves out of 
existence. 


Let Us Go Forward Together 


Y | ‘HE PUBLIC-SCHOOL system is one of 
America’s outstanding achievements. 
From earliest colonial times it has been 


developing, slowly at first, but with giant 
strides during the last half century. One 
after another the leaders of educational 
thought have put forward new ideas and 


better methods. This is as it should be. 
And the end is not yet. There is no rea- 
son why our schools should not continue 
to improve through the years ahead as 
they have in the past. We shall build 
a better America through an ever im- 
proving school system. 

But at the moment the struggle for 
ascendency between two conflicting sys- 
tems has reached a point where progress 
is interfered with and advancement 
checked. The traditionalists perhaps 
see only the worst in the progressive sys- 
tem, while the progressives do not seem 
to realize the immense strides made by 
the standard-type schools. Yet it is 
probable that in many of the better 
school systems each is being enriched in 
its effectiveness by the other. There 


Joun A. VIELE 
Kirkland, Washington 
* 


are certain modifications of the standard 
type of school that have been pretty well 
accepted which the progressives claim, 
and probably rightly, as their special 
contribution to better schools. 

Among these is the recognition that 
drives or special pupil interests are a 
means of vitalizing school life if rightly 
used; that interest as motivation is a 
most natural and effective means of 
learning a great deal; that correlation of 
art, language, reading and penmanship, 
for illustration, can be effectively done 
occasionally with most happy results; 
that history taught through broader units 
is going to mean far more to pupils than 
as if it were taught, say, by presidential 
administrations; that the social studies 
generally should be tied up with current 
events and current problems; that the ac- 
tivity of the pupil—mental, emotional 
and physical—is the means by which he 
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makes his participation in school life a 
reality to himself. 

But while the contribution of the pro- 
gressives to the standard-type school has 
in these, and possibly in other ways, 
been very considerable, there has been 
a tendency, as in most new systems, to go 
too far. It is here that the traditionalists 
have made their contribution by putting 
the brakes on. In doing this possibly 
they have not been too discriminating. 


There are so many grades of progressive _ 


education that it is difficult to draw the 
line between what is safe, sound and wise 
educationally and what is not. It would 
seem, therefore, that when outstanding 
progressives themselves draw the line be- 
tween the good and the bad in their own 
system it is worth our while to note what 
they say. Recently three such serious 
statements have been made. Should we 
not turn to what these progressives them- 
selves say as to the limitations of so- 
called progressive education? 

James L. Mursell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, writing in the 
American Mercury for June, 1945, gives 
a most straightforward statement of what 
progressive education stands for. He 
then follows with certain admissions that 
are significant. In explaining the attacks 
made on progressive education he gives 
four reasons: “The first is the exasper- 
ating exuberance of a great many, though 
by no means all, progressives—the ex- 
traordinary things they say, the queer 
language they use, their inveterate love 
for dabbling in the murky waters of 
psychiatry and for cloudy and sentimen- 
tal philosophizing.” He adds that one 
should “discount” such claims of the 
progressives as that the child should fol- 
low his own “proclivities” wholly, that 
“unruly behavior may be _ positively 
praiseworthy”, that educators “should 
also put the social order to rights.” 
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As a second reason he cites the “be- 
lief that children in progressive schools 
learn little and that little badly—that 
they are poor in spelling, at grammar, at 
mathematics, at history, and so forth.” 
He says that there is plenty of truth in 
this but contends that the “record of our 
standard-type schools is shockingly bad” 
and that “On the whole the progressive 
schools do somewhat better.” Isn’t it 
time to go forward together? 

In the third place he admits that there 
“is considerable truth” in the belief that 
“progressivism seems to have little use 
for discipline in any of the ordinary 
senses of the word.” And “It seems to 
disparage the importance of orderly be- 
havior and of hard intellectual work.” 
He insists that the progressives “have an 
obligation to set up orderly patterns of 
group behavior, and to make pupils 
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aware in their own proper persons that 
achievement is exacting. Not to have 
reckoned with this sufficiently is prob- 
ably their gravest single failure.” 

His final reason given to explain the 
attacks on progressive education is that 
the “progressive proposals are hard to 
operate in practice.” It seems to me 
that right here is where the whole pro- 
gressive scheme has been at its weakest. 
Not only are the techniques difficult to 
master but the progressives themselves 
admit they are unworkable in large 
classes. Those who are trained in pro- 
gressive methods in the colleges learn 
under wholly artificial conditions too 
many times. They work with small 
groups and in one college at least with 
select pupils whose I. Q. average is 115. 
Is it asking too much to suggest that the 
training colleges take a more practical 
view of the whole field of teacher train- 
ing? 


Then there are very practical limita- 
tions in most schools to the success of the 


extreme progressive program. Let us 
turn to the words of another leading pro- 
gressive, Sidney Hook of New York Uni- 
versity, who makes an outstanding de- 
fense of progressive education in the 
June 30, 1945, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

After presenting a case that must ap- 
peal strongly to every fair-minded edu- 
cator, he says in regard to the conditions 
for its success: “The appropriate condi- 
tions are small classes, variety of equip- 
ment, good teachers who have mastered 
progressive techniques, in-service train- 
ing for teachers accustomed to the old 
methods, expanded personnel, freedom 
to adjust the curriculum to local needs. 
These are absolute prerequisites. In 
their absence progressive education is a 
deception and a farce.” 

Could the worst opponent of progress- 


ive education put it stronger? Almost 
universally today our classes are large, 
our equipment standard, our teachers 
for the most part those who have never 
mastered the techniques of progressive 
education. And yet far too many super- 
intendents, principals and supervisors 
have driven the classroom teachers into 
teaching according to progressive meth- 
ods. And the training colleges have gone 
blissfully along placing the emphasis on 


progressive methods almost to the exclu- 


sion of other methods more practical in 
the current setup of our schools! Is it 
any wonder that the beginning teacher is 
confused and ineffective? Is it surpris- 
ing that there is complaint about pro- 
gressive education? 

One of the most serious defects in the 
progressive system has been the failure 
to recognize that experiences themselves 
are not enough. When drill was con- 
signed to the ashcan, there seemed to be 
a feeling that a series of activities and 
experiences was all that was necessary. 
Automatically through them the child 
would develop wholesomely and well. 
But the following from Robert Hill Lane 
in his significant contribution to educa- 
tional literature entitled “The Principal 
in the Modern Elementary School” is 
well worth pondering.* 


“One of the well-justified criticisms 
made of extreme ‘progressives’ by their 
‘essentialist’ opponents is to the effect 
that child experiences may be delightful 
and may reflect children’s interests and 
needs only to end in no learnings what- 
soever, or at best, a confusion of ideas, 
hastily-formed generalizations, inaccu- 
rate information, and poor habits of 
work.”—“With the exception of death 
and taxes, nothing is more certain than 
*Quotations from this book by permission of Hough- 


ton Mifflin Company, the first from pages 239-240, 
and the second page 232. 
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that learnings do not usually follow ex- 
periences unless a definite effort is made 
to ensure that happy result.” 

And further on in discussing the limi- 
tations of a unit of work he says: “But 
to maintain that one can squeeze needed 
specific skills—learning to write a de- 
cent hand, learning to spell the ‘demons’, 
learning to read a paragraph to get the 
central thought, learning how to multiply 
a fraction by a fraction—out of a 
single unit of work, say ‘Life on the 
Western Plains-—is pure poppycock. 
There are certain: school subjects which 
are best taught in and for themselves, 
and to teach them thus is to teach them 
economically, with least effort and most 
success.” 

If then the progressives are not perfect 
when measured by progressives them- 
selves, and if the traditional school as 
it has been modernized is not too bad, 
what may be done that we may all go 
forward together? 

In the Washington State Curriculum 
Journal for May is the address of Dr. 
James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, on the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. After dis- 
cussing at some length the severe criti- 
cism to which Teachers College has been 
subjected in recent years and the bitter 
recriminations between the high schools 
and the colleges, he goes on to propose 
a six point truce between them. He makes 
what seems to be a most timely sug- 
gestion. 

Now isn’t something of the same na- 
ture possible for the elementary schools 
throughout the country? There is ample 
evidence that many teachers using stand- 
ard type methods get desirable results; 
there is evidence that something in the 
way of interest can be added to the 
school program if the standard type 
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teacher incorporates into her methods 
some of the workable methods she may 
borrow from the progressive school; and 
there are instances in which the proper 
prerequisites are present where the pro- 
gressive methods have produced desir- 
able and praiseworthy child develop- 
ment. May I therefore propose the fol- 
lowing six-point program? 


1. Let the superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors no longer require the 
classroom teachers to use ultra-progress- 
ive methods where classes are large, 
equipment standard, and training in pro- 
gressive techniques inadequate. 


2. Let those who have stayed with the 
traditional school admit that the pro- 
gressives in stressing pupil interest have 
contributed a vitalizing influence to the 
modern school, and let the classroom 
teacher be encouraged to increase inter- 
est and effective teaching through correla- 
tion and activities, where these can be 
used to advantage without letting them 
become a fetish that dominates in fields 
where other methods are more effective. 


3. Let our schools come back with 
the rest of the better schools of the coun- 
try to a more wholesome respect for 
academic accomplishment, testing 
through standard achievement tests each 
year in May the work done in reading 
comprehension, arithmetic, and_lan- 
guage. These tests are fairly valid. If 
it is found that the work is not up to or 
above the national norm, let us make a 
particularly determined effort to find 
out why it is not, and then correct our 
procedure. 


4. Let the classroom teachers main- 
tain quiet and orderly rooms, whether 
they do it by making the work so inter- 
esting that there is no thought of misbe- 
havior, or use the less ideal but none the 
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less effective means of discipline avail- 
able to all, so that the pupils who want 
to learn may learn, and the groupeas a 
whole may develop a sense of self-re- 
straint and courtesy for the good of all. 


5. Let the supervisors and principals 
encourage the initiative of the classroom 
teachers by giving them the opportunity 
as far as practicable of working out their 
own methods of promoting pupil growth. 
Let the classroom teachers feel that 
whether they choose to use the traditional 
or the progressive methods the important 
things are the enthusiasm and good sense 
that they put into their work, and the 
worthwhile results that they get. 


6. Finally let the training colleges 
recognize the difficulties of the complete 
application of progressive methods in 
the average school under conditions of 
large classes, with consequent training 
of our young teachers in the practical 
methods of the traditional school, as well 
as giving them such progressive methods 
as are workable in large classes. And 
may we not again urge from our teacher- 
training institutions more of culture and 
less of method that we may have, not pro- 
gressive teachers and not traditional 
teachers, but teachers with deep human 
sympathy, understanding of children 
and keen intelligence, who warm your 
heart in the classroom. 


Then we shall go forward together. 
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He needs 
a smaller 


He needs a desk that fits him—one 
his own size—designed for the phys- 
ical requirements of a small boy. 

He needs reference works that fit 
him, too. His educational needs are 
expanding, taking on new depth— 
he is acquiring the “look it up” habit 
—and he needs a reference work de- 
signed exclusively for his young, in- 
quiring mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only en- 
cyclopaedia created specifically for 
children in elementary school—chil- 
dren in the age group 8 to 13. A 
checked vocabulary (like that of a 
textbook) is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence length and structure, 
subject matter, scope of information 
are all scaled to the elementary 
pupil’s desires and needs. Colorful 
action and how-to-do-it types of illus- 
tration make learning a rich experi- 
ence. A Ready-Reference volume 
develops the index habit, makes in- 
formation easier to find in less time. 
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“Teachers Are Making Me a 
DISHONEST Woman” 


—Says Mrs. B. 


RS. B. WAS ANGRY. She was hot. 

She was mad. She was sore. Her 

son Thurman was in his second year at 

Beachmont Junior High School, and she 
didn’t like the way things were going. 

“At first I was bothered about it all. 
I was perplexed. I wondered what was 
the matter with Thurman,” she told the 
Sunny Girls Thursday Bridge Club. “I 
even went so far as to consider whether 
something could possibly be wrong with 
me—or the way his dad had handled 
him. 

“Then I began to apply common sense 
to the whole situation to the decided dis- 
advantage of the faculty and administra- 
tion of the school. Now I’m peeved at 
the whole lot of them, and all because 
they are making a dishonest woman out 
of me.” 

“Heavens, Madge! What are you say- 
ing? You couldn’t ever possibly do any- 
thing wrong,” chorused the group. 

“A year ago I couldn’t have,” retorted 
the irate one, “but that was before the 
Beachmont crowd started getting in my 
hair. At first I thought being dishonest 
was awful, but now I’m hardened in 


Epitor’s Note: “This sketch,” writes 
Mr. Hemphill, “overemphasizes (or does 
it?) some of the gripes parents have 
against the schools. Real or imagined, 
these are things they talk about—and 
such talk is poor public relations. Of 
course, any similarity to actual places 
or persons is-—purely routine.” Mr. 
Hemphill is assistant superintendent of 
schools of the Compton Union Secondary 
School District, Compton, Cal. 
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crime—crime which they pushed upon 
me.” 

“T can’t understand that,” put in Mrs. 
J., whose daughter Maybelle had gone 
through the school as an A student. 

“They are so silly about attendance, 
for example, and I can’t understand it. 
They have a holiday for the most trivial 
reasons. In addition to all possible va- 
cations on the ordinary calendar they 
dismiss school for PTA, for athletic 
games, for faculty meetings, for teachers’ 
institute, for seventh-grade tea, for ninth- 
grade tea,- for teachers’ club, for the 
music festival, for the county fair, for 
the pioneer days celebration, for the 
bond election, and even when it rains or 
gets too hot. At the end of the year 
they start folding up a week ahead of 
closing day, leaving the kids unoccupied 
so the teachers will get things in order 
and will have nothing to do but attend 
teas and luncheons the last couple of 
days. And then they get so darned 
wrought up if I keep Thurman out for a 
day or even if he is ten minutes late. 


“At first 1 was honest and wrote, ‘He 
was late because our clock was slow’, or 
‘because I couldn’t get the car started’ or 
‘because I let him sleep too late’. But 
such excuses wouldn’t do. He must 
regard school as something sacred, and 
to teach him (and his family) to take 
responsibilities he got detention for my 
errors. Now he’s never late any more; | 
just keep him out all day if we over- 
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sleep and send a note saying he was sick. 


“T learned to do that the time I kept 
him out to get a new suit for the student 
council dinner. I'd seen so much dis- 
missing of school for this and that I’d 
begun to think surely one day of school 
couldn’t matter so very much to any- 
body. In fact I was using the only day 
when I could have the car to get the boy 
some clothes. I told them this in a nice 
note. That got him ten nights of deten- 
tion. Bill Brown’s mother kept him out 
the same day to take care of the young- 
sters while she visited her sister in Min- 
ton, but she wrote a sick excuse and he 
got off scot-free. Now I’m a liar too. 
But they drove me to it.” 

“Gracious me” and “Do tell” and 
“Can you imagine that?” came from the 
audience. 

“And then there’s homework,” Mrs. 
B continued. “I used to think a child 
should do his own school work, but when 
four teachers out of six each assign 
Thurman at least an hour’s homework to 
do in a single evening, I rebel. His 
daddy and I have to step in and take 
eare of a subject apiece, and that still 
leaves him two hours’ work to do him- 
self, getting him to bed by 9 or 9:30. 

“Now I am pretty well brushed up on 
English, although I don’t care for the 
way they teach it, and his dad knows 
more math than he ever did before. Yes, 
that’s dishonest, but I can’t see the child’s 
nerves wrecked, his eyes put out, and his 
sleep disturbed—all by a band of old 
maids who don’t know what life is all 
about or never will.” 

“Ye gods, are things that bad?” 
queried Miss R, herself nearing spinster- 


hood. 


“I think I got bitterest against that 
school over the manner in which they 
graded Thurman,” went on the dis- 
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traught Mrs. B. “In his first days as a 
seventh grader in that school he just went 
along without causing his parents any 
concern. Just like he did in the ‘pro- 
gressive’ elementary school. We thought 
he was doing okay and he was happy. 
Then came the blow with the first grad- 
ing period, when he got two C’s, a B in 
shop, and three D’s. Then I woke up 
and we began to spur him on. This was 
before we gave up the struggle and re- 
sorted to a life of crime in our home. 
“He did good work for the next grad- 
ing period. I know he did, and the little 
bugger nearly worked his head off, but 
he couldn’t land anything better than a 
C. The same thing happened in the next 
quarter, althought I knew he had found 
himself and was delivering. So I went 
to town for him. I talked to the princi- 
pal and I talked to the teachers, and 
what do you think I found? They are 
permitted to give only so many A’s and 
B’s in that school and those who were 


awake the first grading period got the 
allotment; now there were none left for 


Thurman. And apparently there won't 
be for the rest of his days at that school.” 

“Oh, I know how that is,” chimed in 
Mrs. J. “After Maybelle got herself 
established as an A student she never had 
to do any work. She told me about 
others who did twice as good work as 
she did—even helped her—but could 
only get C because the A’s and B’s had 
all been taken up. Her teachers never 
dared to lower her grades because they 
knew I would go to the superintendent, 
and of course when a girl like Maybelle 
gets low marks everyone knows it’s be- 
cause of poor teaching.” 

“Next year Thurman will be in ninth 
grade where credits begin to count. We 
want him to go to college and he has to 
have A’s and B’s. With the quota al- 
ready taken up and neither his dad nor 
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“Fd like to suggest a fourth ‘R 


risa 
Readin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic’ were 


about all that children learned in the days of. 


the little red schoolhouse. Today we cover a 
lot more ground. And classroom projects on 
transportation form so important a part of our 
studies these days that this fourth ‘R’ of mine 
would stand for Railroads. 

“Our young people have learned that the 
railroads are an important partner in the busi- 
ness of living ... Because only the railroads 
have the enormous carrying capacity required 
to transport most of the food the children eat, 
the clothes they wear, and the things they 
need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means areal partner- 
ship — one which has been firmly interwoven 
into the pattern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American railroads with 
the American people reaches deep down into 
thousands of towns and villages all over the 
nation, for the railroads are a home-town part- 
ner in every community they serve. They employ 
local people, buy supplies locally, own local 
property and pay local taxes on it. 

These railroad taxes are the same kind as 
those you pay. They are not spent on railroad 
equipment but help support local public services 
of all sorts, including public health, fire and 
police protection, and public schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid for the 
education of more than a million children 
throughout the United States. 


sssocunonor AMERICAN RAILROADS «ssc 6 0. 
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me very good at algebra or Spanish, I 
don’t know what chance he has—and 
that’s really what I’m mad about. But 
we've outsmarted that gang before and 
maybe we can do it again. Perhaps 
crime really does pay after all.” 


By this time the luncheon portion of 
the program was finished and it was 
time to start playing cards. Mrs. B. 
didn’t feel so bad now. These were her 
big peeves, and now they were out of her 
system. 


If there had been more time she could 
have told about all the double-page ques- 
tionnaires Thurman from time to time 
thrust in her face just as he was about 
to take off on his bike in the morning 
with the plea, “But, Mom, if I don’t get 
this back to my homeroom teacher today 
I will get marked down in citizenship.” 
Or about the PTA notices that must be 
signed and returned (That bunch of 
hens!). Or the papers to be tied up for 
the school’s paper drive. 


And money! Money for student-body 
dues, for the War Chest, for the Red 
Cross, for the March of Dimes, for cur- 
rent-event magazines, for every-day 
science magazines, for the candy sale, 
for pay assemblies, for the benefit bas- 
ketball game, for pictures some shyster 
.was allowed to take of students, for the 
operetta, for shop projects, for damaged 
books, for lost locker keys! And they 
talk about our free public schools! 


There were things to be said about 
stolen goods, such as lunches, books, 
gym clothes, bicycle accessories, etc., 
etc., in the coping with which she need 
not necessarily jeopardize her own hon- 
esty, thank goodness. 

But the bridge game was starting now, 
and the gang always took that seriously 
and indulged in no useless or idle talk 
while it was in progress. That is, talk 
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about such trifling things as school prob- 
lems. Bess had the lowdown on the in- 
fidelity of the minister’s wife, and they 
all knew she had. So why not get to 
bridge—and that! 


From the Clearing House, May, 1946. 





American Education Week 





General Theme 
EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 
DAILY TOPICS 


*Sunday N ber 10. Practicing Brotherhood 





*Monday November 11 Building World Security 


*Tuesday November 12. Facing New Tasks 
*Wednesday November 13....Developing Better Communities 


*Thursday November 14 Strengthening Home Life 








*Friday November 15 Investing in Education 


*Saturday November 16. Promoting Health and Safety 











The week beginning November 10 has 
been designated for the twenty-sixth ob- 
servance of American Education Week. 
It should be the occasion for all citizens 
to visit their schools and to give serious 
thought to the ‘theme selected for this 
year’s observance, “Education for the 
Atomic Age.” 

Atomic energy can contribute immeas- 
urably to man’s welfare, or it can de- 
stroy civilization as we know it. Wheth- 
er its power shall be harnessed for good 
or for evil, the adult citizens of the 
United States will in large measure de- 
cide. It is the task of education to bring 
about a realization of the issues at stake 
and to develop the practices of human 
brotherhood that alone will enable us to 
achieve international cooperation and 
peaceful progress in the atomic age. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
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Do Something 


(A narrative report of school and 
community relationships in an isolated 
one-room rural school of Breathitt 
County). 


As a teacher in an isolated one-room 
rural school in Beautiful Breathitt, I 
had a part in many happy and worth- 
while experiences. These began in the 
days when a teacher had book knowledge 
enough to pass the examination required 
before a teacher’s certificate was granted. 
The lack of methods of teaching and tech- 
niques acquired in teacher training insti- 
tutions was balanced by other vital fac- 
tors. This was my Beautiful Breathitt— 
my own community, my school, and these 
were my classmates. I was an accepted 
part and, therefore, had already the bases 
on which to build. 

Somes of these factors were: 

A. Study of Environment 
1. Community 

. Type — religion, industry, 
classification of citizens 

. Wealth in community 

. Traditional or non-traditional 

. Roads—transportation 

. Recreation 

. Medical attention 

- Morals of citizenry 


. Home 


. Type of house 

. Number of rooms 

. Facilities of the home 

. Recreation in home 

Number of children in family 
Occupation of father 
Attendance at Sunday School 

. Education of parents 
Attitude of parents 
educational advantages 


Eo mo of oO & 
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3. Educational Experiences of Par- 
ents 
a. Home training 
1. Parents educated or un- 
educated in correct teach- 
ing practices 
2. Home with much or little 
refinement 
3. Children’s library, etc. 


B. Study of the child 


1. Physique of the child 
a. Malnourishment 
2. Social adjustment 
3. Emotional adjustment 
4. Mentality 
a. Reactions to pictures, stories, 
criticism, etc. 
b. Type of associates 
c. Mentality of relatives 

As years have passed, I took advan- 
tage of opportunities for improvement 
and I was again in my own community. 
Again parents were interested in our 
school and our people and were present 
the first day for the purpose of making 
plans for the year. I believed that, as 
the school should be part of the com- 
munity and not apart from it, the com- 
munity should be different because the 
school was there. Since the whole child 
should be developed, the home must 
share in its development and the teacher 
must provide opportunities to do so in 
connection with the child’s school activi- 
ties. 

Knowing that if the home is what it 
should be, that the child is happy there, 
it was decided that the classroom should 
be as homelike as possible. With our 
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limited materials and facilities we en- 
deavored to accomplish this aim. Our 
colorful drapes, arranged so as to shut 
out no light, were made by the upper- 
grade girls as a home project, super- 
vised by the mothers. A mirror and 
dressing table, with a few pictures— 
some seasonal, and some which the chil- 
dren like—were brought from home and 
added a touch of beauty to our room. 
Likewise, our growing and cut flowers 
in season came from the homes and our 
committee on “Flowers” took care of 
them. Our tables, shelves and library 
materials were limited, but the books and 
magazines were available to the whole 
community. Children were allowed to 
take books (not the reading texts) home 
with them. In this way, many homes 
had access to books they could not get 
otherwise, and our magazines were 
searched for recipes and household hints 
and passed out to homes desiring them. 
What we had was for the child in the 
home as well as in school. Children 
also enjoyed using them as a part of their 
class work in cutting and making health 
posters relating to such subjects as “Right 
Kinds of Food,” “Necessary Sleep,” 
“Care of Teeth,” etc. Other committees 
saw that the room was kept in order and 
the floors clean; that water was kept in 
the cooler; that both toilets were kept 
clean; that the playground was kept free 
from rubbish. These were not con- 
sidered as tasks but home chores and 
every child in school served on some 
committee every day. In this way, co- 
operation was stressed and the children 
were commended for efficient work. 


Our children were grouped, not in 
grades, but according to their abilities. 
We found out where the child was, put 
him in the group in which he belonged 
and carried him as far as we could dur- 
ing the term, changing him from group to 
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a 
FILM SLIDES AND FILM STRIPS 
SLIDE PROJECTORS 
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PROJECTION SCREENS 


Complete School Equipment 


Kentucky Representative 


E. E. SWOR 
CATLETTSBURG, KY. 


* 
Call or Write Us for Information 
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group as he progressed. In spelling, 
language, and writing we tried to teach 
the pupils correct expressions of oral 
language and to spell and write correctly 
all words which they were apt to meet in 
their journey through life, dwelling on 
correct forms of different kinds of letters, 
simple paragraphs, the sequence of 
stories, etc. In reading, the most im- 
portant subject, we tried to teach the 
child how to read and then we tried to 
teach him to like to read by broadening 
his interests. 

The study and prevention of erosion 
began on the school ground as well as 
home beautification in connection with 
class work. We filled the gullies, set 
out trees and shrubbery and screened 
the toilets. We set an example for them 
to carry to the home. Since there was 
much coal mined and sold in the com- 
munity, we took as many arithmetic 
class periods as were necessary in teach- 
ing the upper grades how to gauge a 
sled or wagon for coal. They learned 
how to measure acres of ground, to find 
out how much corn is in the crib, or to 
estimate the number of bushels of shelled 
corn grown on the farm while it is in the 
ear. 

In connection with social studies, the 
farm was considered a good project. 
Children were effectively taught what to 
farm, what to pasture, and what to leave 
in woodland and reasons for decisions. 
Parents listened to their children, and in 
this way, we taught the methods of pre- 
venting or controlling erosion; the value 
of cover crops; how to care for pastures, 
and numerous things parents never read 
about. The pupils were taught the best 
breeds of chickens for eggs, for meat 
and both. Parents were enlightened as 
to the type of hogs to raise for meat and 
which for lard or both. The garden pro- 
ject helped the school lunch program and 
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raised the standards of gardening in the 
community and assisted the parents in 
several ways from the selection of the 
site to the harvesting and storage of the 
crop. The pupils learned more by prac. 
tice than from reading about it in text. 
books. They learned the enemies and 
friends of the garden, how to control 
certain pests and just why certain vege- 
tables required a different type of soil. 
They passed this information on to the 
parents. 

Our community is a large one and 
many pupils came walking for two miles, 
over hills, through narrow paths, and at 
times the creeks were swollen. To lessen 
the fear of the parents for the little ones, 
we had guardians for each group of chil- 
dren. Here again the teacher knew her 
children. She knew from which direc- 





UNIVERSAL PEACE 


Use your resources America, 

Not like the tribe of Germanica; 

In reverencing the God of might, 

Verily, always in there for right; 

Ever striving to win the good fight, 

Rightly pushing back the dark black 
night; 

Savior of mankind and all the world: 


About us your goodness must entwirl, 


Less we, like Rome, go down in a whirl. 


Peace is the rightful inheritance, 

Even in peace we must try to advance; 
Always we must wage peace very hard, 
Ceaselessly and always on our guard; 


Ever to keep war out of our yard. 
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tion they had come, etc. before she 
selected guardians for protection to and 
from school. An ordinary envelope was 
used and inside were the names of the 
pupils the guardian was to look after and 
under his or her name on the face of the 
envelope was written: “Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?” Genesis 4:9. Pupils en- 
joyed responsibility and here again the 
parents cooperated by having little Susie 
and Billy ready the following morning. 
These guardians were commended for 
their services and were changed often to 
give others a chance to serve the school 
and community. 

In forming health habits, here again 
the parents assisted. One of the out- 
standing aids in maintaining good health 
was the hot lunch program. The parents 
donated lumber and labor and screened 


off a kitchen in the corner of the room. 
Each child brought a can of fruit or vege- 
tables to supplement the food purchased 
for the lunches. A well-balanced diet 
with the necessary vitamins was pre- 
pared each day. Handwashing before 
lunch was practiced and grace was rever- 
ently said before the pupils started eat- 
ing. Manners were stressed and a pleas- 
ant conversation was carried on, after 
which came the rest period before we 
resumed our work. Later on in the day, 
after the danger of interference with food 
digestion was over, we had our strenuous 
play period and other activities. 

Happy is the teacher who has realized 
that her aim is to develop the whole child 
with the help of all the community sur- 
roundings and agencies and does some- 
thing about it. 





The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from 
a recent letter? 


“Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
I’ve tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m about 
to give it up. Honestly, I feel that 


it just can’t be done.?? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I began my school in July and will 
close it in January. How soon can I retire 
thereafter? 


A. Since you will have taught a full school 
term in 1946-47, you could retire as of July 1, 
1947. 


2. Q. I have just been discharged from the 
Navy. I served 314 years. I did not pay my 
retirement dues while in the service. What is 
my status now? 


A. You are in membership for 3 years from 
July 1, following discharge. You may pay 
your contribution for the four years you had 
military service status, within 3 years but pay- 
ment is optional. 

3. Q. I am 60. I taught regularly, except- 
ing I did not teach last year and it looks like 
I will not be offered a school this year. Am I 
eligible to draw the pension and can I live on 
it? I have taught 34 years in Kentucky. 


A. You are eligible to retire any time with- 
in three years from the year you last taught. 
Your annuity will be not less than $300.00; it 
may be more, depending upon your salary. 

4. Q. I taught in Kentucky 17 years and in 
1932 began to teach in another state and have 
taught here continuously. I am offered a posi- 
tion in Kentucky. Can I receive credit for the 
14 years? How do I proceed? 


A. After you have taught one full school 
term in Kentucky, you may have your out of 
state service certified to Kentucky. On the 
years 1940 to 1946 you would pay the contri- 
bution you would have paid had you been 
teaching in Kentucky, plus 3% compound 
interest. You will then receive credit for the 
years so paid for and for seven (7) years 
service prior to 1940. - After teaching in Ken- 
tucky the second year you would, upon re- 
quest, receive credit for one additional year 
prior to 1940, making a total of 14 years. 

5. Q. My average prior service salary is 
$514.62; my average subsequent salary is 
$694.60. I have taught 32 years in Kentucky. 
What is my pension at age 62? What will it 
be if I teach one more year? 

A. Your annuity will be $300.00 per year 
whether you retire now or teach one more year 
and retire. 


6. Q. I have taught 20 years in Kentucky, 
30 


but I want to take my mother to Florida and 
teach there for several years. Can I pay my 
retirement to Kentucky while teaching in 
Florida? 


A. No. There is no provision of law under 
which Kentucky can accept your contributions 
in this case. 


7. Q. I am personnel director for a large 
firm. I came here under leave of absence but 
my leave has expired. I have paid my dues 
each year for 6 years and I had 25 years of 
prior service. Should I withdraw my account 
before I lose it? 


A. You have 10 years in which to withdraw 
your account in case you lose membership. 
Since you have 30 years of service, if you are 
under 60, continue to pay your contribution 
at the rate you have been paying to age 60 
and then retire. If you are 60 or over apply 
for your annuity within 3 years. 


8. Q. You have my record in the office. 
When I can draw $75.00 a month I intend to 
retire. On what date should I plan to retire? 

A. Plan to retire July 1, 1957. At that time 
you can receive $808.64 annually, if your sal- 
ary remains as it is or better. 

9. Q. 1 was retired for disability in 1943. I 
am so much better my doctor thinks I could 
teach this year. What do I do to return to the 
classroom? 

A. Discuss this with your superintendent. 
When you have made definite arrangements 
to teach you and your superintendent, both, 
notify us by letter. Your name will be taken 
from the annuity roll and your Membership 
and Prior Service Certificate returned to you. 

10. Q. How much of my increased contri- 
bution paid under the amendments will go to 
increase my pension when I retire? 

A. All of it. Also, the state matches your 
larger contribution and you get this double 
advantage. 

11. Q. I am 64 years old and have 24 years 
of service credit, the last five of which are 
consecutive. If I retire now what will my an- 
nuity be? 

A. Your annuity will be determined by age, 
salary and service. The minimum in your 
case is $240.00 per year. 
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A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Exiza R. Cooksey 
Coles Junior High 


Ashland, Ky. 


Another day—another month has gone! 
Only God knows how hard I’ve tried 
Today, and in the days gone by 

To reach within each boy and girl 

The very best that therein lies. 


Ere in slumber I find a chance for rest 
Again tonight I breathe this prayer: 
“Dear Lord, I beg, be thou my guide, 
Give aid that I may do what’s best 

For each entrusted to my care.” 


Each day presents to me some problem new, 
Not merely a lesson from the text, 

But wounds to bind and aches to soothe, 
Some barrier to cross, some soul to 

Guide one day nearer to its goal. 


Among remembrances of days long past 
Is a faded smile and bowed down head 
As from a child this question came— 
“What will you say?” For mother said 
“Please, just tonight sit near my bed.” 


Then in response to “Why?” came this reply, 
“T’ll get my lessons when mother’s gone 
Which soon must be, no hope remains.” 

And to her mother the summons came 
Before another day had dawned. 


I pray for strength—my patience has been 
tried 

By a problem child whose problems too 

Have tried his mind and strength and soul. 

The only hope that now is left 

Is that he’ll learn the right to do. 


At last my work is through—for one I’ve 
taught 

Comes with the rise of another dawn. 

My Prayer, “Dear Lord, be thou her guide— 

That she may do in a better 

Way, the task that must be done.” 
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Stationers « Engravers x Jewelers 
Louiswille 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


“The optic nerve is twenty times stronger than the nerve leading to one’s brain. 
people see sinks in much quicker than what they hear. The artist that drew the picture of 
the ‘Greatest Mother in the World’ has raised more money for the Red Cross than all the 
orators. The best artists we can employ, design our class rings, invitations, and diplomas.” 
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Mrs. Fugett to Represent 


Classroom Teachers 


MRS. JESSIE P. FUGETT 


The Board of Directors of the K. E. A. has officially 
recegnized the organization of Classroom Teachers as 
a Department of the state organization. The Board 
of Directors of the Classroom Teachers Association 
selected Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett as their field repre- 
sentative to promote classroom teacher organizations 
and to operate under the direction of the Kentucky 
Education Association. An appropriate sum of money 
was set aside to finance this enterprise for one year. 
Mrs. Fugett, who for many years has been a member 
of the faculty of the Henry Clay High School, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, was granted a leave of absence by the 
Lexington Board of Education in order that she 
might render this service. Mrs. Fugett has been rec- 
ognized by the National Association of Classroom 
Teachers by being appointed Director of the South- 
eastern Region to fill out the unexpired term of Miss 
Mary Titus. She has also served as chairman of the 
Lexington-Fayette County Classroom Teachers Organ. 
ization, and as president of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club of that city. She holds both 
the A. B. and M. A. degrees, and is a member of the 
Kappa Delta Pi Sorority. 
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YOURS... 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Helps 


for the asking 


Your editor presents a partial list of the 
many excellent offerings made by adver. 
tisers in the October issue. Time will be 
saved by writing directly to-the adver. 
tisers for the material you wish, but a 
coupon is provided at the bottom of this 
article for your convenience. 
la. “Shoes Thru the Ages” is a 40 page 
booklet, size 444 x 614 inches, 
which has been edited from the aca- 
demic point of view. Shoes from 
the humblest pre-historic types and 
from all countries are attractively 
illustrated in colors. Ideal as a text- 
book in the elementary grades .. . 
and exceedingly useful as authentic 
material for the high school theme. 
Furnished FREE in quantities to fit 
your needs. (Peters Shoe Co.) 
NEW Good Grooming leaflets, at- 
tractively done in color—one for 
boys, another for girls for use with 
NEW Grooming for School Charts. 
Be sure to give enrollment of groups 
so proper quantity of each leaflet 
can be provided. (Bristol-Myers) 
“Tce Cream—Let’s Find Out About 
It” is a story of 2 boys and their 
father who visit an ice cream plant. 
It is written for the 4th and 5th 
grades. A teacher’s supplement 
which explains how the material fits 
into the curriculum is also available. 
One copy only of the booklet is 





SICK LEAVE WITH PAY 


should be in your contract. Read ‘“‘Suggested School 
Health Policies”, concise, readable, authoritative charter 
for school health, which explains why provision for 
sick leave is needed. Get intelligent, up-to-date, pro- 
fessional ideas from 15 leading medical and educational 
organizations. 50,000 copies sold. 48 pages. Send 25c 
(no stamps) to Health Education Council, Dept. E-2, 
10 Downing Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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furnished to a teacher. (National 
Dairy Council) 


“Suggested School Health Policies” 
is a concise readable guide to school 
health which administrators and 
teachers can use to improve local 
school health. It is a consensus 
from 15 national organizations in 
health and education, including 
A.M.A., A. P.H.A., N.E.A. and 
others. 25c per copy (Health Edu- 
cation Council) 


. “A Girl and Her Hair” is a 7-page 
booklet on the physiology, care and 
arrangement of the hair. Excellent 
to put into the hands of teen age 
girls (Drene) 


. Natural Color Wild Flower Book-. 


lets Showing 63 flower pictures in 
full color with identification and 
places of growth. Useful for art, 


science, social studies and food 
classes. A trial package of 12 
booklets with teacher’s manual 
sheets is available for $1.00. 
“Learning to Use Your Encyclo- 
pedia” is a manual for use in any 
grade for one, two, or three lessons. 
It is accompanied by short and 
simple exercises which may be se- 
cured for, each child (F. E. Comp- 
ton & Company) 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked. 3c 
postage is enclosed for each item. 
la. 7a. 8a. 9a. 10a. lla. 68 
Name 
Address 
Subject taught 
School Address 
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USING WORDS 


the enriched spelling program 
By Lillian E. Billington 
for Grades 2-8 


This outstanding series has established a sales record which is unique in 
the history of educational publishing. 
market because it is successful in the classroom. 


Available in bound copies and in workbook form. 


Write us for further information. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


221 East Twentieth Street 


Using words is successful in the 
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Kentucky’s Resources 


| | pecagiees haa IN EDUCATION is gain- 
ing widespread interest throughout 
the South. In Kentucky approximately 
4 to 6 percent of the land has lost three- 
fourths or more of its topsoil by erosion. 
Lakes, ponds, streams, and waterfalls 
constitute important assets to park and 
recreational areas, and the Department 
of Conservation is intensely interested in 
the improvement, beautification, and de- 
velopment of such waters and their adja- 
cent areas. Today there are, roughly, 
10,500,000 acres,of forest land in Ken- 
tucky. This is 41 percent of the state’s 
total area. The land of Kentucky was 
partially covered by the sea at two differ- 
ent times, with many thousands of years 
between. Kentucky from the first has af- 
forded unusual natural facilities for rec- 
reation, which are yet to be fully utilized. 
There are in Kentucky about 1,850 dif- 
ferent kinds of flowering plants and 
ferns. From 1929 to 1938 the average 
annual production of coal in Kentucky 
was about 3 percent of the total for the 
United States. In 1940, there were near- 
ly 780,000 children between the ages of 
6 and 18 in Kentucky. During that 
same year only about 609,000 enrolled 
in school. 


The above statements have been lifted 
at random from a pamphlet called “Ken- 
tucky’s Resources”, the most recent pub- 
lication of the Bureau of School Service, 
published under the general directorship 
of the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The volume has 
been prepared by ten committees repre- 
senting state-wide talent and education. 
The major divisions of the publication 
are as follows: Principles of Resource 
Use, Soil, Water, Forests, Wildlife, Parks 


and Recreational Areas, Native Flowers, 
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Bureau. of Schools Service, U. of Ky. 
Reviewed by 
A. J. BEELER 
& 


Shrubs, and Trees, Minerals, Human Re- 
sources, and Science as the Link between 
Kentucky’s Resources and Her Future. 
The general plan is to provide infor- 
mation on Kentucky’s resources and the 
part they have played in the development 
of the economic and cultural life of the 
state. An important theme very carefully 
woven throughout the text is that the 
proper use of Kentucky’s human re- 
sources is basic to all other problems. 
The problem is one which education alone 
can solve. 

A similar plan is followed for the de- 


velopment of each of the chapters. In 
(Continued on Page 42) 





TEST YOURSELF 


(Turn to page 41 for answers) 
QUESTIONS 

. How many state constitutions have we 
had in Kentucky? 

. When was our present state constitution 
written? 

. When do we vote on the question of call- 
ing a convention to write a new state 
constitution? 


. What vote is necessary to authorize the 
calling of a convention? 


. If authorized by the people, how is a 


constitutional convention called? 


. How many delegates are there to a con- 
stitutional convention? 


. How are they selected? 

. How are textbooks adopted in Kentucky? 
. How often may textbooks be changed? 

. When is American Education Week? 

. What is the Committee for Kentucky? 


. What reports have been made by the 
Committee for Kentucky? 
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provides “Room to Grow” 


Meets the new school needs at every age level 


“As tens of thousands of children and their teachers go back to work, 
they will find the new postwar Compton’s in their schools. 
; Other thousands will receive theirs as soon as the orders placed 

y their superintendents and school boards can be filled. 


eke Over the years, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has established 
.«*”” “an enviable reputation for its friendly atmosphere, its appeal to the young mind, 
its thought-compelling explanations, its accuracy, and its ease of use. 

In its new dress and new style, in its profusion of color and new pictures 


and its wider scope, it has grown with school needs. 
This is the finest Compton’s we have ever produced ....a 


owerful “task force” for every classroom. 
ry 


write for information and earliest shipping date 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ~ 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicano 10. Ilinois 





Rural School Charter Day 


|: OCTOBER, 1944, a two-day Confer- 
ence on Rural Education, planned and 
directed by the Divisions of Field Serv- 
ice, Rural Service, and Legislation and 
Federal Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association, was held at the White 
House upon invitation of President and 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Thus for 
the first time under the auspices of the 
highest office in the nation a conference 
devoted exclusively to the educational 
needs of rural children was held. The 
responsibility of citizens everywhere, in 
both city and country, to work for better 
educational opportunities for rural chil- 
dren and youth was stressed by the Con- 
ference. 


As a result of this conference, RURAL 
SCHOOL CHARTER DAY has been es- 
tablished as a time each year when rural 
communities throughout the nation may 
take inventory of their educational needs 
and achievements and plan further steps 
to improve educational opportunities in 
their local communities and states and in 
the nation. It is also a day when the 
people of the nation generally are asked 
to examine the importance and the prob- 
lems of rural education and to take steps 
to help solve them. October 4, 1946, 
the second anniversary of the first White 
House Conference on Rural Education, 
has been officially designated RURAL 
SCHOOL CHARTER DAY. Charter 
Day is being established as an annual 
event in order that communities every- 
where may set aside one day each year 
for special consideration of the problems 
which challenged national leaders at the 
White House Conference in October, 
1944, 

If you cannot set aside October 4, 
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From a release of the Division of Rural 
Service, National Education Association. 


1946, as RURAL SCHOOL CHARTER 
DAY, set aside some other day this fall 
and devote it to the problems which 
challenge your community. We are list- 
ing below some suggestions set up by the 
Division of Rural Service of the National 
Education Association which you may 
like to use in observing this day. It has 
been suggested that this year’s observ- 
ance be devoted to a general considera- 
tion of the kind of education you want 
and need in your rural communities, and 
to the determination of what must be 





The Steck 
WORKTEXT 
is an entirely 
new approach 
to teaching 
problems, com- 
bining the ad- 
vantages and 
the teaching de- 
vices of both 
textbook and 
workbook, and 
is available for 
‘ practically every teach- 
ing subject. Each Steck 
Worktext series sets up 
a definite program of 
teaching and learning for 
a given field at a given 
level, based upon the lat- 
est and best scientific re- 
search in that field. 


THIS free 


B0- PAGE CATALOG 
LAN LIGHTEN YOUR 
TEACHING BURDEN 


SBBBBBBBBBBeBeBeBuesaaaBeByY 

§ Please send my free copy of The Steck WORKTEXT y 
Catalog. I am particularly interested in information on y 
the teaching of. 





Name_ 


Address— 
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Street Zone City 
(j Primary ( Intermediate [J High School 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Frieda Through 
The Bookshelf 


An attractively illustrated supple- 
mentary reader, by Bishop and 
MacDonald, for the intermediate 
grades, 
In the first part, Merrill Bishop tells 
a fantastic story, based upon “Alice 
in Wonderland,” of an imaginary 
trip Frieda takes through the book- 
shelves. There she discovers enter- 
tainment and knowledge and 
acquires much valuable and useful 
information about libraries. 
Part Two, by Zula Zon MacDon- 
ald, is devoted entirely to practical 
library utilization skills, covering 
such topics as common sources of 
information; use of the dictionary, 
encyclopedias, Reader’s Guide, and 
card indexes; and suggestions for 
the proper care of books. 
“Frieda Through the Bookshelf” 
serves a three-fold purpose. It af- 
fords fascinating reading material, 
creates an interest in the resources 
of the library, and acquaints the 
student with the most efficient 
methods of finding and utilizing 
those resources. 

128 pages...cloth bound... illus- 

trated with 33 photographs depict- 

ing specific phases of library science 


and with 43 drawings in two colors, 
Retail, $1. 


Write for free 80-page illus- 
thee trated catalog containing 
descriptions of all Steck 


publications. 
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) 
becinn 


HISTORY 


comes to LIFE! 


FOR THE BEGINNING STUDENT 


through the use of “Our United 
States,’ a Steck worktext by 
Thomas B. Portwood, Assistant 
Superintendent of San Antonio 
Public Schools. This worktext is 
designed to arouse and hold the in- 
terest of the beginning history stu- 
dent, thus making the teacher’s 
work easier and more effective. 

e Both text material and problem- 
solving activities emphasize im- 
portant dates, events, and people in 
the birth, growth, and development 
of our country, thus affording ample 
opportunity for individual activity 
and at the some time developing the 
student’s appreciation for his heri- 
tage as an American 

e “Our United States” provides 
comprehensible material for a full 
year’s work. It may be used, how- 
ever, with any textbook or with a 
multiple list of textbooks for ad- 
ditional viewpoints. 

Teacher’s manual supplied with class 
orders. 


128 Pages Retail, 45c | Wholesale, 36c 


containing : 
cate Steck publications: 
of a 
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In the eyes of millions of 
yearly visitors, the lure of Vir- 
ginia is the re-created atmos- 
phere of Colonial America. 
Now, in your own city, you can 
have a preview of your dream 
vacation —motion pictures 
that offer exciting new experi- 
ences in an atmosphere of 
romantic charm. 

As you visit Monticello, you 
almost can hear the footsteps 
of Thomas Jefferson. Eight- 
eenth-century Williamsburg 
will greet you with a courtesy 
and the tinkling sound of a 
harpsichord. Your steps will 
echo along age-old subterran- 
ean halls of vast Caverns hol- 
lowed by nature beneath the 
western slopes of the Blue Ridge. 


Governor's 
Palace at 
Williamsburg 


Salt Water 
fishing, 
Chesapeake Bay 


Films are available, free 
except for shipping costs, in 
16-mm and 35-mm sizes, silent 
and sound. Borrow as many 
- you like from the following 

ist: 

Thomas Jefferson and 


done through state and national, as well 
as local, action to achieve such education 
for rural children throughout the nation, 


Who Should Participate? 


All persons interested in the education 
of rural children. 


Local Observance 


Hold a community meeting on RU. 
RAL SCHOOL CHARTER DAY where 
the attention of the entire community 
would be focused on the rights of rural 
children as set forth in A Charter of Edu- 
cation for Rural Children. Make the 
meeting informal in nature so that it will 
lead to general discussion in which all 
will feel free to participate. The follow- 
ing is suggested as a possible plan: 

1. Chairman (a school director, pres- 
ident of the P.T.A., teacher, com- 
munity leader, or the like) will tell 
briefly why RURAL SCHOOL 
CHARTER DAY is being ob- 
served. ; 

. Presentation and hanging of the 
Charter*. Children should partici- 
pate in the ceremony of hanging 
the Charter and perhaps in telling 
briefly what it means in terms of 
their experiences and understand- 


Monticello; Stratford, Home of .  ¢ 5 
the Lees; Old Dominion State; “ De ing. 
George Washington's Virginia; i } 

Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 

National Park; The Power 

Behind the Nation; Colonial 

National Historical Park; 

Apples; All American; Naturai Vast 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; underground 
Shenandoah National Park; caverns 
Wonders of the World; Salt- 

water Fishing in Virginia; and 

State Parks in Old Virginia. 

Detailed information concern- 

ing these films will be supplied 

upon request. 


(If the Charter has already 
been presented to the school it 
should occupy a place of promi- 
nence and be read and perhaps 
discussed ). 

. A brief talk or talks emphasizing 
three major points: 

a. Rural Schools Serve the Nation 
—the importance of rural edu- 
cation to the nation as a whole. 

. Rural Education in America 
Today—what it is like and what 
it needs, 

c. Rural Education in Our State 


Write for FREE Copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
‘CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room es” , 914 Capitol Street 


Richmond 19, Virginia World-famed 


Natural Bridge 
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(Write your State Department 
of Education for information. 


4, General discussion with everyone 
participating. 


What County Superintendents and 
Supervisors Can Do 
1. Make plans during fall meeting of 
teachers for country-wide observ- 
ance. 


. Assume responsibility for secur- 
ing for the schools of the county 
needed materials, information and 
assistance, such as copies of the 
Charter, data on the status and 
problems of rural education, and 
copies of the official report of The 
White House Conference on Rural 
Education**, Confer with farm 


organization leaders, parent-teach- 
er association officers, extension 
agents, editors of local papers, and 
others, concerning ways in which 
they can share in observance of 
Charter Day. 


Make plans now to observe RURAL 
SCHOOL CHARTER DAY! Help to 
make it a nationwide success. Write the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
let us know of your plans for observance 
of this day, or how such plans work out. 


*Printed copies of the Charter of Education for 
Rural Children suitable for framing are available 
from the Department of Rural Education, NEA, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Up 
to ten copies will be sent to any superintendent. 


**Copies of The White House Conference on Rural 
Education may be secured from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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homogeneous classes in major skill areas. 


TIME TO TEST 


Are you doing any achievement testing this fall? 


Are you getting the most out of it? 


Fall achievement test results can be used for (1) adjusting instruction to the needs of 
the pupils, (2) differentiating instruction within the classroom, (3) setting up 


Comprehensive achievement batteries suitable for these purposes are the 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A new Test Service Bulletin on the advantages of fall testing will be issued soon. 





2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis 5 
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Educational Conference 
To Be Held At The University 


October 25 and 26, 1946 


Kentucky’s men and women in educa- 
tion will come together in Lexington, 
October 25 and 26, to examine and ap- 
praise the work being done in our 
schools. The theme of the Twenty-third 
Annual Educational Conference and 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be an appraisal of the 
schools that serve the people. Our edu- 
cational program will be evaluated from 
four different points of view by four dis- 
tinguished men in the fields of business, 
the professions, the military services, and 
education. 


Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, professor of ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University and formerly chairman of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, will 
evaluate the schools from the point of 
view of a man in the field of education; 
Dr. Lysle Croft, formerly in charge of 
the Induction Center at Camp Atterbury 
and now director of personnel at the 
University of Kentucky, will evaluate the 
schools from the point of view of the 
military services; while Mr. W. Howard 
Chase, director of the Department of 
Public Relations of the General Foods 
Corporation, will evaluate them from 
the point of view of business. 


The sectional meetings, which are al- 
ways a vital part of this program, will 


use the same theme as a point of de- 
parture for their discussions. 

This is a good year to look objectively 
at our program of education in Kentucky 
and in the nation. The conference has 
been planned to help us examine critical- 
ly and appraise carefully all we are at- 
tempting to do in our schools. 





Rural Education In Bolivia 


(1) The emphasis on having schools take an 
active part in the life and problems of 
the communities in which they are lo. 
cated. To make this possible, the program 
of teacher training is being revamped, 
the curriculum is being revised, and new 
teaching materials and aids are being 
produced. The chief change in the 
teacher training program lies in the addi- 
tion of a fourth year which will offer 
training in a practical functional field. 
In the case of men, this practical training 
will center on agriculture; and in the 
case of women, on home visiting and 
social service. An attempt is being made 
to stimulate the creation of teaching ma- 
terials locally. 

(2} A plan of organization in which all rural 
schools are organized into forty-one cen- 
ters or “nucleos.” Each nucleo consists 
of a number of small schools grouped 
around a large central school. This ties 
all of the schools together and makes pos- 
sible the offering of essential supervision 
and technical assistance. 

(3) The unification of the activities of many 
agencies dealing with rural life. The 
Ministry of Education has developed co- 
operative agreements with the Ministeries 
of Health and Agriculture and the Bo- 
livian Development Corporation. These 
groups are cooperating in the training 
of teachers and the preparation of mate 


rials. 
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ANSWERS TO “TEST YOURSELF” ON PAGE 34 


in less than ninety days. The delegates 
shall have the same qualifications as said 






































1. = a the secession Consti- representatives. 

Th ee hich 8. Textbooks are adopted by the State Text- 

2. € convention which wrote our present book Commission provided, however, that 
a 1 was in session from Septem- any local board of education for a school 

er 8, 1890 to September 28, 1891. district embracing a city of the first four 

3. At the next regular election of state off- classes, or of an independent district with 
cers, which will be on November 4, 1947. a school census in excess of 1250 or of a 

4, A majority vote, provided that the total county school district in which a nine 
number of votes cast for the calling of the months school term is maintained, may 
convention is equal to at least one fourth upon the recommendation of the super- 
of the number of qualified voters who intendent, adopt its own textbooks from 
voted at the last preceding general elec- a multiple list prepared by the State Text- 
tion in this state. book Commission. 

5. The General Assembly shall at its next 9 Theoretically, a complete change of text- 
regular session (which would be in Janu- books is possible in Kentucky only once 
ary, 1948) enact a law calling a conven- each 15 years. Not to exceed 1/3 of the 
tion. list of books currently in use may change © 

every 5 years. 

6. As many as there are members of the 19 November 10-16 inclusive, 1946. 

House of Representatives. 100. om . — 
11. A fact finding committee whose objective 
¥ They shall be elected from the same dis- is the welfare of all of Kentucky. 
tricts as members of the House of Repre- 12. Four published reports have been made 
sentatives at the next general state elec- to date. They deal with Education, 
tion after the passage of the act calling Health, Agriculture and the State Consti- 
the convention which does not occur with- tution. 
aXe) A wealth of .. . 
... supplementary readers 
CORE-VOCABULARY READERS oe mech 
. itors, eisen-Bon 
Huber, Salisbury, Gates Classics of all time—myths, legends, fairy 
Made up “ the words most Bsc igend Pua tales, and modern materials of the highest 
pearing in e major series 0 asal readers i i i i S. 
i: ae ean nde, Coed. i quality, in attractive readers, Grades 
Smoky the Crow Story Friends on 
The Ranch Boek Planes for Bob and Fan with Story Friends Parade 
Rusty Wants A Dog dy Journeys in Story Land Story Treasures 
AVIATION READERS ee STUDIES 
The fundamentals of aviation on an elemen- Lively stories, original songs, interesting and 
tary school level. Grades 1.6. educative activities for teaching children of 
~—— - pivoionen ot Wek, Ue primary grades how to live in a democratic 
ae meen PR Science we Living Together at Home and at Scheol’ 
Living Together in Town and Country 
Represented in Kentucky by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY aaa = amma 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 meena ar 
Lexington 37, Kentucky 
October, Nineteen Forty-six 41 











(Continued from Page 34) 


the beginning there is a brief tracing of 
the heritage of the state, followed by 
rather interesting statistical data, and a 
scholarly and complete analysis of exist- 
ing conditions. Some space is devoted to 
a look into the future with both direct and 
indirect suggestions as to what to do about 
the situation. The whole thing is rounded 
out by an introduction and a preface 
brought eventually to a fitting close. 
There are included as well lists of refer- 
ences, books, publications, and visual 
aids in addition to abundant illustrative 
material in the forms of charts and dia- 
grams, statistical tables, and actual photo- 
graphs. 

There is much of value here for any- 
one interested in the welfare and potenti- 
alities of the commonwealth. The idea 
of the work is a novel one, and the plan 
has been carried out with scholarly pre- 
cision. Every native and resident of the 
state can find much of importance here, 
and its value as a teaching device seems 
inestimable. The chapter on wildlife, 
for example, discusses all birds and ani- 
mals which have been found in Kentucky 
from the beginning. Then there is pro- 
vided an interesting discussion of wild- 
life conservation throughout the state. 
Details are presented for the preserva- 
tion of fish—numerous, practical facts. 
Of unusual interest is an enumeration of 
more than 300 species of resident or mi- 
gratory birds found at some time during 
the year. This is followed by similar 
lists of extinct birds, animals, reptiles, 
amphibians, and fish. The chapter on 
recreational areas is especially valuable 
and assists in planning a tour of the state. 
The various centers are described and 
discussed. Many wildflowers are de- 
scribed in detail; several are shown in 
pictures. The concluding chapter pro- 


poses questions and their answers, such 
as these: How do we make our living? 
What is our income? Do we have 
enough jobs? What do we do about 
medical care? What about our 
churches? What about our schools? 
How well do we go to school? 

As a source book, as an accumulation 
of material relative to the state’s wealth, 
and as a book to be read and read again 
for enjoyment, “Kentucky’s Resources” 
cannot be praised too highly. No other 
book about the state furnishes such com- 
plete information. The bulletin has been 
carefully edited and prepared, and its 
original purpose has been more than 
adequately achieved. 

Two very important facts to be re- 
membered after reading the book may be 
found in its own summary: “The destiny 
of Kentucky is the destiny of her human 
resources. Conservation may well be- 
come one of her most important watch- 
words, and it must guide not only the 
way we use natural and physical re- 
sources—but also the way we use our 
own lives.” 





Facts To Face For Health 


1. To provide hospitals and health centers 
to meet the needs of all the people. Each 
state plans its own program on the basis 
of its own surveys. 

. To provide more adequate public health 
programs which again are based on local 
planning as to what the needs are and 
how they can be met. 

. To provide a sanitary environment with 
emphasis on safe water supplies, disposal 
of excreta, and pasteurized milk. 

. To support research in preventive medi- 
cine that we may extend our control over 
diseases which still threaten lives. 

5. To train and distribute health personnel 
to meet the needs where the needs exist. 

“Such a program, however financed, will 

mean health for teachers, for children, for 
their families, for all. It will come about only 
when it is understood and fought for.” 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - OCTOBER, 1946 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
e the State Association for 1946-47 have been received for the following e 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
October Kentucky School] Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Fulton Lyon Marion Murray 
Marshall Mayfield Princeton 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hancock Dawson Springs Providence 


Hopkinsville Uniontown 
Livermore 





THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Allen Edmonson “Metcalfe Burkesville Central City 
Barren Logan Warren Cave City Russellville 
Monroe 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Grayson Hardin Ohio Campbellsville Munfordville 
Green Hart Cloverport Springfield 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Shelby Anchorage Shelbyville 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Boone Beechwood Owenton 
Kenton Covington South Gate 
Pendleton Ft. Thomas Walton 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair McCreary Somerset 
Casey Stearns 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 
Knox 
Whitley 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Leslie Owsley Jenkins 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties : Independent Districts 


Anderson Jackson Brodhead Irvine Nicholasville 
Boyle Lee Danville Lancaster Paris 
Franklin Georgetown Lexington Ravenna 








EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Boyd Floyd Rowan Greenup Raceland 
Greenup Johnson Paintsville Vanceburg 


October, Nineteen Forty-six 
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Counties 
Barren 
Boyle 
Casey 
Clinton 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Grayson 
Green 


Hart 
Kenton 
Leslie 
Logan 
Marshall 
McCreary 
Pendleton 


Independent Districts 


Raceland 
Russellville 
Shelbyville 
Springfield 
Southgate 
Somerset 
Stearns 


Irvine 
Jenkins 
Lexington 
Marion 
Nicholasville 
Owenton 
Paris 
Providence 


Anchorage 
Beechwood 
Cave City 
Central City 
Cloverport 
Dawson Springs 
Georgetown 


Hopkinsville 


K. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


Superintendent 
W. M. Watkins 
R. C. Reneau 


Casey County. 
Cuinton County 








Superintendent 


Lexincton City SCHOOLS W. T. Rowland 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St. Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham- 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 


Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

Houcuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Lawiaw Brotuers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lyons anpD CarNnAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 


Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
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McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 
East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 


Rano McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 


Scott, ForEsMAN AND CompaANy—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. 


Wesster PusiisHinc CompaAny—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Book Encyctopep1A—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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REPORT OF AUDIT 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


JUNE 30, 1946 
Louisville, Kentucky 
August 7, 1946 
To the Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Gentlemen: 

We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the 
Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1946 — a report of which is hereby submitted. In connection therewith we exam- 
ined or tested accounting and financial records of the Association and made a review 
of the system of records and the internal check in effect. 

We submit herewith a Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1946, and a Statement of 
Income and Expense for the year ended June 30, 1946. 

It is our opinion, based on such examination, that revenues accruing to the 
Association are properly accounted for on its books; that expenditures are for proper 
and reasonable purposes; and that the Balance Sheet and Statement of Income and 
Expense included in this report fairly present, respectively, the financial position of the 
Association at June 30, 1946, and the results of its operation for the year ended on that 
date. 





Respectfully submitted, 
HARVEY CARDWELL & COMPANY 
By Harvey Cardwell 
Certified Public Accountant 





JWK:blce 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended June 30, 1946 


INCOME 
Income from membership fees $25,574.75 
Income from advertising in the Kentucky School Journal 5,919.29 
Donation from Retail Merchants Association 500.00 
Interest and dividends on bonds and preferred stocks owned 











Total income for the year $32,681.55 


EXPENSE 
Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal 
Printing $10,419.00 
Postage 622.66 
Addressograph plates and frames 383.00 
Cuts for illustrations 147.51 
Outside clerical work 520.90 




















Total publication expense for the year $12,093.07 
Rental and lights 1,928.26 
Telephone and telegraph 408.66 
Audit expense 200.00 
Depreciation of furniture and equipment 156.91 
1946 annual convention 874.72 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 4,999.92 
Salary of Public Relations Director 4,500.00 
Office salaries 3,450.00 
Office printing and stationery : 766.00 
Office postage 451.61 
Office supplies and expense 189.70 
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Miscellaneous general expense 
Traveling expense of classroom teachers 
Traveling expense of directors 
Traveling expense of President 
Traveling expense of Secretary-Treasurer 
Traveling expense of Public Relations Director. 
Expenses of Planning Board 
Interpretation and promotion expense 
Cash discounts allowed 
Social security tax 


Total expense for the year. $36,703.28 


EXCESS OF EXPENSE OVER INCOME FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1946 $ 4,021.73 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 


June 30, 1946 

At June 30, 1946, the Association owned assets as follows: 

Working Fund cash in bank 

General Fund cash in bank 

Office cash fund 

Accounts receivable 

Bonds and preferred stocks owned 

Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 
hg ASSETS OF THE ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1946 $18,975.18 

educt: 
At June 30, 1946, the Association had liabilities as follows: 

Accounts payable $ 276.73 

Notes payable 5,000.00 

Social security tax withheld 35.23 

Income tax withheld 


TOTAL LIABILITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1946 


BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1946 $13,525.92 

Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of 
$14,887.98. 
The Kentucky Education Association is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Kentucky. 
Its legal life is fifty years from June 17, 1926. 
Its legal limit of indebtedness is $1,000.00. 
It is exempt from the Federal and State income tax laws. 


ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET 


Working Fund Cash in Bank $2,000.00 
The operating expenses of the Association are ‘disbursed through this fund. Disbursements are made 
through one-signature checks signed by the Secretary-Treasurer. This fund is reimbursed from the Gen- 
eral Fund each month for the exact amount disbursed, thus maintaining a fixed amount of two thousand 
dollars in the Working Fund. 
General Fund Cash in Bank $2,540.35 
All money received by the Association is deposited in the General Fund. Disbursements from the Gen- 
eral Fund are made through checks signed by both the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 
Office Cash Fund $20.00 
This is a cash fund kept in the Association office for small cash expenditures. 
Accounts Receivable $405.99 
Represents accounts as follows: 
Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal and the 1946 
K_ E. A. Convention Programs 
Postage deposit with the United States Post Office 
Traveling expenses advanced to Mr. King 


TOTAL $405.99 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned $13,496.75 
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The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the Fourth Street Office 
of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. The following tabulation shows 
the cost of the securities as set forth on the books of the Association and the June 30, 1946 market values: 


FACE MARKET 
VALUE DESCRIPTION COST VALUE 


$1,000.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% preferred stock—par value $100.00 
per share $ 950.00 $1,120.00 


$5,375.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% preferred stock—par value $25.00 
per share 5,368.75 6,450.00 


$5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Company 6% preferred stock 5,090.00 5,525.00 


$1,000.00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 5% bonds, due 1977, interest coupons 
in default 1,002.50 958.75 


FACE MARKET 

VALUE DESCRIPTION COST VALUE 

1 Voting trust certificate for 3 shares of Chicago Northwestern preferred stock } 
$100.00 par value. 

1 Voting trust certificate for 4 shares of Chicago Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany, common stock without par value issuable on June 1, 1954. 

$200.00 Chicago Northwestern Railway Company Series A, 444% convertible in- 
come bonds due January 1, 1999. 

2/100 Fractional scrip for voting trust certificate calling for one share of Chi- 
cago Northwestern Railway Company preferred stock Series H, 5%, issuable 
June 1, 1954. 

Scrip for Chicago Northwestern Railway Company second mortgage 444% con- 
vertible income bonds, Series A, due January 1, 1999—Principal amount 














77/100 Fractional scrip for voting trust certificate calling for one share of 
Chicago Northwestern Railway Company common stock. Trust continues 
in force until June 1, 1954, at which time the common stock is to be issued. 7 


$300.00 U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G. 300.00 284.10 
Totals $13,496.75 $14,887.98 








Depreciated Value of Furniture and Equipment... $512.09 
Represents the cost of office furniture and equipment less depreciation from the various dates of pur- 
chases to June 30, 1946, at the rate of ten per cent of cost per annum. 


Accounts Payable $276.73 
Represents unpaid invoices for miscellaneous operating expenses and unpaid expense reports rendered by 
various officials of the Association. 


Note Payable $5,000.00 
This is the amount of a 4% four-month note dated June 6, 1946, payable to the Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company. 


Social Security Tax Withheld es 
Represents amount deducted from employees salaries for April, May and June, 1946. 


Income Tax Withheld 
Represents amount deducted from employees salaries for the month of June, 1946. 


Net Worth o $13,525.92 
This amount may be regarded, in a broad sense, as the accumulated working capital of the Association. 


It is comprised of cash, accounts receivable, securities and office equipment as shown on the Balance Sheet, 
totaling $18,975.09, less the liabilities shown which total $5,449.26, leaving a balance of $13,525.92. 




















Changes in Net Worth during the year were as follows: 
Net Worth at July 1, 1945, per previous audit $17,547.65 





Deduct: Portion of net worth used (in addition to current incomes) to finance activi- 
ties of the 1945-1946 fiscal year, as detailed on the accompanying Statement of In- 
come and Expense 4,021.73 





Net Worth at June 30, 1946, as shown on Balance Sheet $13,525.92 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Avron Doran, Wingo 

First Vice-President—Miss SHELIA JoHNSON, Ft. Thomas 
Second Vice-President—Miss MarcarET WAIT, Stearns 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1947 
June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 
June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 


Apron Doran, Wingo, Chairman 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield 
Harrer Gatton, Madisonville 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown 
Warren Peyton, Hartford. 
Mrs. MarcurrItE Fow.er 

1207 Larue Ave., Louisville (9) 





June 30, 1947 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1948 
...J une 30, 1947 
...June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1949 
June 30, 1947 
June 30. 1947 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 
A. D. Owens, Newport 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson.. 
M. C. Naprer, Hazard 

P. H. Hopkins, Somerset... 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington.... 
James T. ALton, Vine Grove 








Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


first Disraict: 
President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
Seconp Drisraict: 
President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 
Secretary Pro tem—Joseph E. Luckett, Henderson 
‘Tatep District: 
President—Samuel Alexander, Burkesville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 
fourts District: 
Presicent—Robert E. Woosley, Leitchfield 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
¥F irre Districr: 


President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, Newcastle 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabél Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Upper CumBer.anp District: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 

Mipvte Comsertanp District: 
President—Miss Margaret Wait, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Arnold Rose, Campton 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern District: 
President—W. O. Pelfrey, West Liberty 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 
Nortuern District: 
President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
Centra District: 
President-—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Agricultural Education 
Officers to be elected in August 


‘Chemistry Teachers, Association of 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
To be elected at fall meeting 


‘Classroom Teachers, Department of 


President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, 117 Woodland Ave., Lexington 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—-Mrs. Mary Rudy Clark, 406 West Eighth Street, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth Street, Mayfield 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—E. N. Norsworthy, Supervisor 
Harlan County Schools, Harlan 
Secretary—Jeanette Pates, Ashland School, Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—A. J. Beeler, duPont Manual Training H.S., 
Louisville 
Secretary—L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male H.S., Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H.S., Covington 
Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 


Music Section: 

President—Robert B. Griffith, duPont Manual H. S., 
Louisville 

Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Roberts, Murray 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 


President—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Nancy Miller, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 


Guidance 
No report 
Home Economics Education 
President—Helen Gardiner, Simon Kenton School, 
Independence 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann L. Hale, Hawesville 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
Secretery—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
No report 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. F. W. Warburton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary— Carl E, Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
No report 


Science Teachers, Conference of 
No report 


Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Teaching of 
No report 


Secondary Education, Department of 


President—E. H. Matthews, Auburn 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 


President—Archie Riehl, Henderson 
Secretary—Emma J. Woerner, Atherton H. S., Louisville 


Social Studies, Kentucky Council for the 
President—Lucile Chapman, Ashland 
Secretary—Mildred Tibbits, Elizabethtown 


Speech, Teachers of 
No report 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Frank Hood, Georgetown 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Katherine Evans, Richmond 
Sec;etary—Martha V. Shipman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Trades and Industries 
President—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 
Secretray—Bernard Fagan, Fayette County Vocational School, 
Lexington 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, 

Louisville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—John M. Ridgway, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—-Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Department of 
No report 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
Association 
President—Rev. F. N. Pitt, 1515 S. Sth, Louisville 
Sccretary—J. H. Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
To be elected at October meeting 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—-Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Health and Physical Education, Kentucky 
President—Hambleton Tapp, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Sheegogg, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


K. E. A. PLanninc Boagp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown....June 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sheeh Danville. June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton June 30. 1946 
Maurice F. Seay. University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Henderson June 30, 1948 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 

















Industrial Arts 
President— N. G. Deniston, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary--E. O. Eiken, 614 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6 


International Relations Section 
No report 


Library Group Conference 
President—Clarica Williams, Belfry 
Secretary—Esther E. Mason, 2523 Montgomery Street, 
Louisville 12 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
No report 


Schoo] Board Members Association 


President—Dr. E. W. Potter, Russell 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 


President—Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th St., Covington 
Secretary—Lillian Boyd, Franklin if 
Visual Education Association 
President—Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 
Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mary Rees Land, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Boarp or Trustees or TxacHers’ Retirement System: 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 
John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort...January 1, 1948 
T. W. Virson, State Treasurer, Frankfort..............January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville.._.June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 














Commission ON ProressionaL Etuics 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville._.._June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 





October, Nineteen 


Forty-six 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1946 


W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City 
June 30, 1945 


Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville 
J. T. Alton( ex-officio), Vine Grove. 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


TEXTBOOKS 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK CO.: “In 
Sunshine and Shadow” edited by Bunce is a 
collection of Poe’s tales best suited for high 
school students. They have been rewritten, 
following the originals very closely but omit- 
ting philosophical discussion, shortening de- 
scriptions, and simplifying vocabulary, yet 
maintaining the “atmosphere” of each story. 
An excellent book for those who have become 
reconciled to tampering with the classics. 

GINN: “Our World and Science” by Pow- 
ers and others is an excellent, up-to-date, and 
well illustrated text for a ninth grade general 
science course. “Within the Americas”, 
edited by Collette and others, is an attractive 
end original literature anthology of North and 
South America. 


HEATH: “Clothes With Character” by 
Craig and Rush is a revised, modernized re- 
vision of a high school clothing text. “Donald 
Duck Sees South America” is an excellent way 
of combining interesting story telling with 
the teaching of geography. 

MACMILLAN: “Heritage of World Litera- 
ture” edited by Cross and Cross is a part of a 
series of unusually good anthologies. This 
one treats of a neglected field, contains many 
suggestions for further reading, and achieves 
its original purpose of helping “young people 
in finding the solutions to their problems.” 

McCORMICK-MATHERS: “Essentials in 
English, Laboratory Method” by Smith and 
McAnulty, Books I and II, are excellent drill 
books for grades 9 and 10. They are cleverly 
illustrated and include a valuable set of tests. 

ROW-PETERSON: “East O’the Sun and 
West O’the Moon” is a collection of Nor- 
wegian folk tales re-told by Thorne-Thomsen. 
It is an attractive book for the library or sup- 
plementary reading. “Individual English” by 
Stapp and Greene is a very fine workbook for 
high school English, one which may be used 
alone or in conjunction with an adopted text. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN: “Five in the Fam- 
ily,” by Baruch and Montgomery, is a part of 
the Curriculum Foundation Series. This one 
emphasizes health and personal development 
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and contains interesting stories beautifully 
illustrated in color. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO.: “Far and 
Near” appears to be a valuable workbook in 
home geography. “Foundation Mathematics” 
gives ample review in fundamentals and may 
be used in junior or senior high school, with 
or without a regular text. 

WORLD BOOK CO.: “Chemistry and Hu- 
man Affairs” is a general, thoroughly modern 
textbook with numerous domestic and indus- 
trial applications. There are reading lists, an 
attractive format, and many pictures to recom- 
mend it. “Mathematics in Life” by Schorling 
and Clark is a modernized presentation of the 
application of mathematics to everyday life. 


JUVENILES 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.: “Arabian 
Nights” by Lang is a beautiful presentation of 
these old favorites. “Waikama and the Clay 
Man” is an authentic presentation of folk 
tales of a tribe of East Africa, told by Kali- 
bala, to whom the stories were originally re- 
lated. “Westward the Course” by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne is a story of the youngest members 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition, combining 
a thrilling story with authentic historical in- 
formation. “Red Silk Pantalettes” by Harper 
is a story of life in the 1850's, full of the de- 
tails of everyday living, romance, and a 
wealth of interesting characters. 


FICTION 

PUTNAM’S: by Elizabeth Carfrae is a story 
of the lives of three people in modern Eng- 
land, noteworthy largely because of its deft 
character delineation. “Friday’s Child” by 
Georgette Heyer is an historical novel of the 
days of George III, scholarly documented and 
presenting a thoroughly interesting story. 

BOBBS-MERRILL: “Lodging at the St. 
Cloud” by Alfred Leland Crabb is the fourth 
of a series of historical novels by a former 
Kentucky teacher. This one deals with occu- 
pied Nashville and presents more excitement 
and suspense than did its predecessors. The 
characterization is more carefully done, and 
the novel as a whole is most satisfying. 
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IMPROVED READING ABILITY 
FOLLOWS 
ENRICHED READING EXPERIENCES 


Supplement Your Basal Reading Program With These Readers of Proven 
Child Interest 





THE QUINLAN SERIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES consisting of 
the pre-primers BEFORE WINKY and WINKY 
PRIMER—DAY BY DAY 
first reader TO AND FRO 
second reader FACES AND PLACES 
third reader THE BUSY WORLD 


The Quinlan readers have everything—unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in or- 
ganization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures in lavish color, continuity in 
stories, modern simplified type, classroom songs, related poetry, and CHILD INTEREST. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN AND BACON 


2231 South Park Way Chicago 16, Illinois 


PAUL B. PRICE 
154 Louisiana Ave. Lexington 18, Ky. 








ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


by Carpenter and Bailey 


A series consisting of a book for each of the six grades illustrated with photographs 
in color, carefully graded in vocabulary and in content. This Rainbow Series excels 
in beauty, simplicity and child interest. Workbooks are now ready for the first, second 
and third grades. 
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with modern facilities, makes extensive research possible. 


for engineering graduates today far exceeds the supply. 
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Winter Quarter Opens January 2 


For information about courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 








Men at Work 


This picture was taken in one of the 
work shops of the University of Ken- 
tucky’s College of Engineering. Here 
students are trained in the fundamental 
sciences and prepared for careers in 


the various branches of engineering. 


FACTS ABOUT THE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Founded in 1886, the U. K. College of Engineering has graduated more 
than 2,000 students in civil, electrical, mechanical, metallurgical, and min- 
ing engineering. The college is fully accredited in all departments, and 
its staff is composed of experienced engineers. [atest developments in 


engineering are kept before the students and much new equipment, coupled 


The demand 







































